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REVIEWS 

The Political History of England to 1066. By THOMAS HODG- 
kin. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1906. — xxii, 528 pp. 

The Political History of England, 121 6- 1377. By T. F. TOUT. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1906. — xxiv, 496 pp. 

The first volume of The Political History of England, issued under 
the editorship of Messrs. Hunt and Poole, will have more than ordinary 
interest for the student on account of the previous historical preoccupa- 
tions of the author, Dr. Thomas Hodgkin. He is the first of the many 
historians of this early period to approach his subject principally from 
the direction of Rome and the continent. An assiduous student of one 
important aspect of the Germanic migrations and the dissolution of the 
Roman empire, Dr. Hodgkin has not been able to dismiss ancient 
Britain and the Roman occupation with a few pages, as did Stubbs, 
Freeman and Green. On the contrary, he devotes upwards of one 
hundred pages to that portion of his field and with eminently satis- 
factory results. Furthermore he does not find it necessary to dwell 
very long on the Teutonic fatherland of the English nation : the reason 
for this is made apparent by his conclusion that perhaps " we should 
accept and glory in the term Anglo- Celt rather than Anglo-Saxon as the 
fitting designation of our race." Neither does our author feel it in- 
cumbent upon him to describe the ' ' peculiar political institutions " 
which the Teutons had before their advent on the soil of Britain ; in 
other words we have left the " German forests." However, Dr. Hodg- 
kin believes that the depression of the free ceorl was a part of the his- 
torical process in Anglo-Saxon times. The authority on which he bases 
this conclusion is not very convincing, because in the main it consists 
of two rather uncertain fragments of Anglo-Saxon laws which, it seems, 
he accepts without due caution. He assumes' that the " twelve-hynde 
man " section, which Thorpe prints at the end of the laws of Edward 
and Guthrum, is older than the " North people's law," and argues that 
because the latter values the ceorlaX forty shillings less than the former, 
there has been a decline in status. This looks sound enough, but it 
happens that we do not know which of the two laws is the older or 
whether they apply to the same part of England at different periods. 
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At all events Liebermann in his critical edition of the laws cuts the 
' ' twelve-hynde man ' ' section away from the laws of Edward and 
Gu thrum and places it, for reasons not yet assigned, among undated 
fragments. In view of the uncertain dating and meaning of Anglo- 
Saxon laws, it seems that Dr. Hodgkin has made here a generalization 
too large for the evidence. 

Another fragment of the Teutonic theory lingers in our author's view 
of the Anglo-Saxon witan, who, he maintains, had a " powerful voice 
in the election of the king" (p. 232). Though in a foot-note he 
calls attention to the divergent views of Mr. Chadwick, he rests his con- 
clusions largely on the language of the Chronicle. Now there are good 
reasons for believing that this source properly understood destroys this 
theory. Again and again we read in the Chronicle that a king has ac- 
ceded to his ancestral throne without any mention of election, and when 
we do read about an " election " it is generally under such peculiar 
circumstances as to lead us to suspect that it did not amount to much. 
For example, according to the Chronicle, Cnut was " chosen " king. 

There are some vague statements that will give the lay reader wrong 
impressions rather than help him. For example, in connection with 
the conversion of Northumbria our author states that the act was that 
of the " nation," because the king associated his witan with him in 
making the decision. This assumption that the ruling class was iden- 
tical with the nation is constantly made by Freeman, Stubbs and 
Green ; but it is now time that scholars should be more precise in their 
terminology . Again our author says that ' ' though feudalism certainly 
was not materialized in England, the spirit that prompted it was in the 
air" (p. 441 ). Surely this statement would not enlighten our " gen- 
eral reader " to whom this series especially appeals. 

Dr. Hodgkin's narrative is readable, accurate and well proportioned. 
Half of it is devoted to the story before Egbert's day ; Alfred the Great 
gets fifty pages ; Cnut and Edward the Confessor fifty more ; and 
Anglo-Saxon legislation another fifty. While in general the volume, 
especially the first part, is well written, the average reader will doubt- 
less find the quotations from the sources too long and not well enough 
sifted and digested by the author. The same criticism applies also to 
such sections of the work as deal with institutions, for example, the 
pages devoted to the hundred court (pp. 427-429). The portion of 
the book dealing with Roman Britain is decidedly the best, for it is 
more artistically balanced and shows a greater mastery of the ma- 
terials and the problems of construction than do the other parts. 

The third volume of the series, covering the period from the Great 
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Charter to the death of Edward III, is by Professor Tout of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, whom previous works and stray studies published 
from time to time in the English Historical Review have shown to be 
well oriented in the field allotted to him. The century and a half dur- 
ing which these four sovereigns ruled was filled with wars, treasons and 
murders, and Professor Tout has done this aspect of his subject full 
justice. There are more than six hundred topics given in the table of 
contents and over two hundred are of this grewsome sort. This 
was also the age in which Oxford and its colleges grew up, in 
which Roger Bacon wrote, the friars labored, Edward I legislated and 
Parliament took general form, and in which Chaucer, Langland, Frois- 
sart and Wycliffe worked or began work. Nevertheless the legislation 
of the English Justinian is disposed of in some ten pages ; the coming 
of the friars, the rise of the universities and the studies of Bacon, in 
thirteen pages ; and kindred topics with the same brevity. It is fair to 
say, however, that the author is not responsible for this historical per- 
spective but is executing the design of the editors. 

Professor Tout has done his work well ; his volume is essentially mili- 
tary and narrative history, accurate enough and full enough, it may be 
hoped, to satisfy students and general readers for many a decade. 
There are two maps of special value on the Welsh march and the Scotch 
border. The narrative is based upon the best secondary authorities 
and is everywhere strengthened by critical reference to sources, so that 
on the score of accuracy there can be no question as to its trustworthi- 
ness. There is only now and then a glimpse of tendency, as for ex- 
ample on page 375, where the author says that the monks in 135 1 were 
" already getting out of touch with the national life " — a general state- 
ment difficult to prove. Owing to his constant dealing with person- 
alities, Professor Tout, following in the wake of illustrious authorities, 
feels called upon to delineate characters ; and while he is as successful 
as other historians, one cannot help being reminded of Voltaire's 
famous sentence : " As for portraits of men, they are nearly all crea- 
tions of fancy." Professor Tout gives the usual favorable account of 
Edward I, concluding that few " mediaeval kings had a higher sense of 
justice or a more strict regard to his plighted word." Now this is a 
literary device rather than science ; mediaeval kings generally did not 
have a very strict regard for their word where their interests were in- 
volved ; and this measuring of kings against one another without regard 
to the concrete circumstances in which they worked gives us little that 
is real or valuable. Quite another impression could be given of Edward 
I and yet be founded strictly on fact ; for he sought steadily to evade 
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the limitations imposed by the barons; he violated, as Professor Tout 

admits, the spirit of his oaths ; and he even procured a papal bull from 

Rome absolving him from his promises of 1297. 

Charles A. Beard. 
Columbia University. 



The Cambridge Modem History. Planned by the late Lord 
Acton. Edited by A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero and Stanley 
Leathes. Vol. IX: Napoleon. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1906. — xxviii, 946 pp. 

The chronological limits of this new volume of a now well-known 
cooperative work are, on the one hand, the beginning of the Consulate 
in 1799 and, on the other, the close of the Congress of Vienna in 1815. 
It will be noted therefore that the earlier part of the career of the ex- 
traordinary man from whom the volume appropriately takes its title has 
already found a place among the chapters devoted to the French Revo- 
lution, where one must turn for an account of Bonaparte's rise, his first 
Italian and his Egyptian campaign and his supplanting of the Directory 
on the 19th Brumaire. The novel order in which the editors have ar- 
ranged their material — the way in which they have met the eternal dif- 
ficulty which besets the historical writer of reconciling the demands of 
chronological sequence with the temptations toward a clear topical 
treatment — first attracts the reader's attention. The volume opens with 
a survey of the internal history of France under the Consulate. This 
is followed by a sudden retrogression to the early years of the Tsar 
Paul I , as an introduction to an account of the singular conduct of that 
monarch in European affairs and the general pacification of Europe 
which shortly followed his death. After a chapter on the dependencies 
of France, especially Switzerland, the internal affairs of France are once 
more taken up and the course of events is traced down to the invasion 
of 1814. There follow three topical chapters: one on the codes by 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher; another on the concordats and Napoleon's gen- 
eral relations with the papacy by Mr. Wickham-Legg ; a third on " The 
Command of the Sea, 1803-1815 ," by Mr. H. W. Wilson. The three 
succeeding chapters cover the general history of Europe from 1805 to 
1809, after which Mr. Rose discusses the Continental system from 1809 
to 1814. We are then carried back to review the developments in the 
several French dependencies and Switzerland during the whole period 
covered by the volume ; after which Mr. Oman appears, introduces us 
to Arthur Wellesley and does not leave us until that distinguished com- 



